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A Blot on Our Record 


EVERAL years ago it was predicted by certain 

rather pessimistic observers of American life 
that before long the spirit of the Nuremberg laws 
would find expression in American national action. 
There was strong protest at the time. The pessimistic 
prophets countered it with the statement that any 
concessions to Fascism or Nazism would be cloaked 
in some camouflage which might deceive most Ameri- 
cans. 

Recent events prove that the pessimists were right. 
Lovers of democratic principles must take seriously 
the progress which the ‘Niiremberg-law” philosophy 
has made here of late under emergency conditions. 
Sixty thousand Americans who legally possess every 
safeguard to liberty under the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights have been informed that they must 
move from their homes, their professions, their jobs, 
their lands, or be forcibly ejected by the government. 
Without that due process of law which is guaranteed 
to all, the order was published by presidential procla- 
mation on February 2oth. It is now being carried 
out. The fact, universally attested, that it is being 
done with humane consideration and complied with 
gracefully does not alter the inner meaning of what 
is taking place. 

No hearings have been held and none are planned. 
In order to apprehend a few who might be disloyal 
all citizens of Japanese ancestry are included in the 
order. In theory the order applied equally to citi- 
zens of German and Italian descent. But the political 
consequences of such high-handed action against 
these groups appeared too serious; and there is now 
no disposition to include them in the evacuation. The 
Japanese, however, are not sufficiently numerous to 
count politically and race hatred which has largely 
caused this move sees too good a chance to get them 
out of the coastal areas to be worried by the modest 
political risk involved. 

What preceded the decision is in part well known 
and in part obscure. Pearl Harbor naturally pro- 
voked an immense emotional reaction on the Pacific 


Coast—far more than in the middle west or on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Wild rumors as to acts of sabo- 
tage on a grand scale in Honolulu by citizens of Japa- 
nese descent were circulated. The complete and 
sweeping denials of these charges by the Police Chief 
of Honolulu, Mr. Gabrielson, by the chairman of the 
Honolulu Citizens Council and by the head of the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce were not given 
wide publicity in this country. They were dated 
March 14th! The lapse of a quarter of a year before 
they were given publicity is disturbing. So firmly has 
the conviction been lodged in millions of American 
minds that the American citizens of Japanese descent 
in Hawaii were fifth columnists that no denials will 
change existing impressions three months after the 
serious charges first began to be bandied about by 
press and radio. 

This is what aroused the very real danger of mob 
violence. The fact of that danger was used by the 
army as an argument for removing American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry from the defense areas. 
One might make a good case for the theory that these 
hapless fellow citizens of ours are being made scape- 
goats much as were the Jews in Germany under Hit- 
ler. There is an uncomfortable parallel at this, as 
well as at many another point between Nazi and 
American practice ; although in all fairness it must be 
remembered that this happened in America in time of 
war, whereas the Nazi promulgation of the Niirem- 
berg laws came in peace time. The fact that no single 
case of disloyalty has thus far been reported from 
the west coast Americans of Japanese descent is ac- 
tually used as a further argument against them! The 
report of the Tolman Congressional Committee of 
Investigation perhaps unconsciously bears witness to 
this—first by stressing the fact that from December 
7th up to the end of January no untoward events oc- 
curred and the American people remained sane and 
calm regarding the presence in the west coast areas 
of groups of aliens as well as citizen descendents of 
aliens from enemy countries. The FBI during that 





period picked up some 4,000 persons who were 
known to be at least of doubtful loyalty or guilty of 
actual plotting. 

The curious negative argument again appears in a 
footnote to the official report which states that “the 
committee heard testimony from Attorney General 
Earl Warren, of California, and others, urging that 
whereas there had been no sabotage on the west coast 
to their knowledge up to the time of their testimony, 
he believed that this constituted no guarantee against 
such sabotage in the future.” Attorney General War- 
ren drew a curious conclusion concerning the ad- 
mitted lack of evidence of sabotage: “This is the 
most ominous sign in our whole situation. It con- 
vinced me more than perhaps any other factor that 
the sabotage that we are to get, the fifth-column ac- 
tivities that we are to get, are timed just like Pearl 
Harbor was timed... .” 

From every area to which the ousted aliens and 
citizens of Japanese ancestry may go there arise loud 
outcries against them. When they arrive in a new 
locality it is easy to see that all of them without ex- 
ception are apt to be adjudged guilty of proven dis- 
loyalty. In their old homes they at least had some 
friends among other groups of citizens who knew 
them and their records. In their home towns at least 
the informed persons knew that there have been no 
cases of sabotage among the citizens of Japanese 
descent. In the areas to which they go the opposite 
will be assumed true. 

Americans of Japanese descent as well as alien 
Japanese are subject to the draft and many of them 
are already serving in this war as they served with 
distinction in the last. Even as in the case of the 
Niremberg laws this makes no difference. No na- 
tional responsibility of good sportsmanship is appar- 
ently recognized. Already some suicides have taken 
place among Japanese effected by the order. This is 
hardly surprising. 

They have seen the land of their ancestors disgrace 
itself by treachery and aggression. Now the “one na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and justice for all” to 
which they have pledged their allegiance subjects 
them to regulations which set aside all basic Ameri- 
can principles. They know that much of the support 
for the policy of which they find themselves victims 
was developed by unscrupulous politicians, conspicu- 
ously by one man who saw in this agitation a chance 
to promote his own candidacy for the governorship. 
They know that the beginning of the move for drastic 
action was not in the War Department or in Wash- 
ington but in the office of Hiram Johnson whose 
= as it concerns Japanese citizens is not exactly 
ideal. 


The Churches have been deeply concerned over 
this whole matter. Many statements have been issued 
and certain plans formulated for assistance to the 
evacuees both in moving and in finding new homes. 
The government has taken tardy steps to protect their 
financial interests and Churches have advocated more 
care at that important point. It is good to know that 
both locally and nationally the Church is taking an 
interest. Municipal, State, and Federal, Councils of 
Churches are all alive to the need so suddenly created. 
Having observed the manner in which German 
Churches accepted the discriminatory legislation 
against a minority group without realizing the total 
threat to freedom which was involved in it, one won- 
ders how far the American people, in or out of the 
Churches, realize the enormity of what has taken 
place. 


That Guilt Feeling 


DOMINANT element in the response of Amer- 
ican churchmen to our involvement in the war 
has been the feeling of guilt. From hundreds of 
pulpits has gone up the cry “we have sinned.” This 
has been wholesome. A sincere confession of sin re- 
duces human pride. It inspires men to make what 
recompense they can for their wrong-doing. It in- 
creases their capacity to learn from their fellows and 
from God. 

But the guilt feeling, as the psychiatric clinic testi- 
fies, is an extremely subtle state of the soul. It may 
be a wholesome state. But it may also cover up or 
include undesirable attitudes of which the indi- 
vidual who confesses to the feeling may not even be 
aware. There are signs that the present wave of 
guilt confessions in respect to our participation in 
the war has some of these less praiseworthy aspects. 

For instance, the guilt feeling is so respectable 
morally and religiously that it may serve to increase 
pride rather than diminish it. One may say, “I am 
at least the kind of person who can repent. . . . But 
think of those terrible Russians and Chinese who 
don’t know any better than to fight with all their 
bloody might and main and who don’t seem to feel 
guilty. Lord, we thank Thee that we are not as other 
people are.” 

Again, the guilt feeling may be played upon for 
ulterior motives. Think of how the “bad conscience” 
of Britain concerning the post-war settlement with 
Germany was used to secure a soft policy toward 
Hitler. A “bad conscience” in America now can be 
used to break down morale, civil and military, and to 
furnish the seed-bed for all sorts of appeasement 
propaganda, both religious and political. 


mB. DB ke 
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Most serious of all. It is a notorious fact that 
people will confess one sin to keep from confessing 
others more grave. The guilt feeling then becomes 
a substitute for a sound critical estimate of one’s 
errors, through which one may learn how to do 
better in the future. 

Do we hear any personal confessions of guilt in 
connection with the ghastly arguments used over the 
last twenty-three years to prevent the adequate par- 
ticipation of this country in world affairs? We do 


not. The generalized guilt feeling seems to furnish 
absolution for all. If this feeling actually should 
keep us from identifying the programs, political and 
religious, which have led us up one blind alley after 
another in the quest for peace, it will be one more in- 
stance of the kind of piety that makes the devils 
laugh. 

All this is far from the godly fear leading to 
“the broken and contrite heart” that God will “not 


despise.” 2 
P Justin Wroe Nixon. 


The Local Church and the War 


THEODORE C. HUME 


HE Church will not bless war!’ The theme 

was heard often and with many variations dur- 
ing the long Armistice from 1918 to 1939. It be- 
came a slogan. It was a good slogan, marking a for- 
ward step in the moral advance of Christendom. The 
ruthless character of modern “total war” made the 
sinfulness of all war stand out in sharper relief 
against the lighted horizon of the Christian gospel 
understood in its social implication. Oxford and 
Madras clarified and refined the issue, but for most 
Churches and most Christian people it was enough to 
unite upon the simple slogan, “The Church will not 
bless war!” It sounded forthright and unequivocal. 
The churches would not again repeat the scandals of 
1914-1918! The slogan brought relief to sensitive 
consciences. 

But the slogan did not go far enough! It was still 
ambiguous at two vital points. Even this brief for- 
mula contained seeds of confusion which have al- 
ready begun to sprout, and the harvest may prove to 
be tares and nettles! On the one hand, it obscured 
the difference between sin and the fruit of sin. War 
is evil, as all sane men today will agree. Religiously 
viewed, war is sinful in the extreme. But the sin lies 
far deeper than that. War is but the deadliest fruit 
of the apostasy of modern life, the wholesale turning- 
away of mankind from God. The foremost danger 
among the churches is that, in withdrawing their 
moral support from war, they do not see that they 
are still giving support to things that make for war. 
In fixing their judgments upon war, they have failed 
to penetrate to the root causes of war, which are 
“sins” indeed. They have refused to “bless” war 
(who, I wonder, has seriously asked or expected 
them to bless it?) but they have given tacit or open 
blessing to national pride, to economic privilege, to 
racial inequality which have brought this war upon 
the world. They agreed, so to speak, not to “bless” 
typhoid fever, but went on condoning the poisoned 
water-supply which made the epidemic inevitable! In 


condemning the dreadful symptom, they have failed 
to recognize the source of the disease afflicting the 
body of mankind. The second danger in the slogan is 
that, in resolving not to “bless” war, churches often 
did not go on to ask what they would do if war in 
fact should come. 

When war came the World Church was prepared, 
at least in principle, to meet the impact with convic- 
tions freshly crystallized: “Let the church be the 
church!” But the local church in America, generally 
speaking, was unprepared. It did not know precisely 
how to apply in practice those broad, ecumenical prin- 
ciples to which its best minds had given assent. Per- 
haps it had taken too much comfort in the chorus: 
“We will not bless war!” 

Pearl Harbor posed the question, bluntly, in a form 
that brooked no evasion. The local church has be- 
come the testing-ground of principle. Honest lay 
minds want to be shown whether any church has a 
word to speak (apart from pious repentance for past 
errors), that is truly relevant and worth hearing. 
They are impatient with hair-splitting, and scandal- 
ized by the internecine war of words once again dis- 
figuring the body of Christ, especially among the 
Protestant “members of the Body” in America! The 
local church is the place, too, where social pressure 
will demand compromise in the name of patriotism, 
and where it will be hard to draw distinctions be- 
tween the church and the disintegrating society with 
which it has become so fatefully involved. Unless a 
local church is prepared to withdraw into a monastic 
role, preaching a timeless perfectionism and trying 
rather half-heartedly to practice it, the slogan “the 
Church will not bless war” has very little meaning 
today. That is why it is so rarely used any longer, 
lest it give forth a hollow sound like a “tinkling 
cymbal.” 

Notwithstanding this ambiguous position, be it 
said that there has been marked advance in the real- 
ism and effectiveness of the churches under war- 








pressure, as compared with their behavior in 1917. 
It is to the credit of most American Christians that, 
on the question of war, they “practice better than 
they preach.” As the war wears on, however, the pit- 
falls will be wide and deep. The churches of America 
have a chance to do what the churches of Britain 
have so magnificently done, namely, to temper the 
spirit of hatred at the very time that they are striving 
to sustain morale. In America the opportunity is 
greater and the need quite evidently more urgent. 
There is yet time, for the hysteria of hatred and fear 
has been slow in reaching the danger-point among us. 
In the measure that a church recognizes both the op- 
portunity and the danger, it may hope to fulfil the 
one, and avoid the other. 

The priestly role and the prophetic role of the 
church have never been so clearly distinguished as in 
its war-time mission. Each has its peculiar dangers 
as well as its values, and where they are being con- 
sciously faced may be found the growing-points of 
Christian insight in our day. 


The Local Church as Priestly Ministrant 


As in every moment of catastrophe, the priestly 
office is primary under the impact of overt conflict. 
The first concern of the church is with the inner life 
of men. If the choice must be made between light 
and power, between clear judgment and calm confi- 
dence, power is clearly the more needful. That is 
why, in most cases where ministers and church offi- 
cers gathered on and after December 7, the answer 
to the question “What can we do now?” was gen- 
erally given in two ways: (1) To carry on normal 
church life without interruption, for the sake of 
steadying morale. (2) To arrange special services of 
prayer, attesting both solidarity and faith. Special 
services of intercession held on that first Monday 
night were impressive in their representative charac- 
ter and in their restraint. Acts of worship since De- 
cember 7 have taken a vast variety of forms: church 
buildings have been kept open night and day, often 
with special permission and encouragement of the 
civilian defense authorities, as a silent witness to the 
resources of faith in time of stress. Commur.'on in 
the early morning and services of intercession at 
noon have been welcomed by those who found spoken 
discourse inadequate or too poignant. Sunday wor- 
ship has been of greatest value where familiar forms 
have been maintained, but filled with fresh intensity. 
The best way to build morale is now recognized to 
be, not in coining clever catch-phrases for the mo- 
ment, but in re-affirming and interpreting the assur- 
ances of the ages. Wrought out of past days of 
storm and uncertainty, these carry the ring of au- 
thenticity which hearten men today. This is why 
pronouncements on the issues of this war, however 
eloquently issued by individual churches and repre- 


sentative bodies, have been at a discount. Men and 
women in public worship crave eternal perspectives 
more than immediate guidance. Where the national 
flag is displayed in the sanctuary, and where “Amer- 
ica” is played on the organ as the people stand in 
silence, it is to bring the national cause quietly into 
the presence of the symbols of God’s judgment and 
mercy and loving power. Prayers of intercession, for 
men in the armed services and for all who live in 
special sorrow and danger, have leaped into a new 
prominence. 

The primary task of the Church, in its priestly of- 
fice, is to help men face the stress of war with the full 
resources of a vital faith, without sentimentality and 
without self-deception. The corresponding tempta- 
tion is for a church to let religion become a form of 
escape from reality, or, still worse, to make institu- 
tional capital out of the war, by exploiting the frayed 
nerves of unchurched or half-churched people. Ec- 
clesiastical war-profiteers usually wear a pious cloak. 
It is too much to expect the church-impresario to re- 
sist the chance to “use the war to build up the 
church.” The Church Militant is already being sum- 
moned to “mobilization,” “enlistment” and even “re- 
armament.” The public as a whole, however, is quick 
to distinguish such exploitation from the authentic 
desire of most churches to employ their full re- 
sources, spiritual and material, for the strengthening 
of the inner life of the community. 

To offer guidance to confused individuals who face 
war-time choices, and who are eager to link them with 
Christian standards but are perplexed in the attempt 
to do so, is a great and growing task. The pastoral 
office, of counseling and consolation, is by no means 
confined to ordained clergymen in such days. Reli- 
gious ministry among men in the armed forces is still 
inadequate to meet the need, which will grow as the 
war reaches more tragic dimensions for America. 
Save for the able work of seasoned chaplains, it is 
still at the level of neighborly goodwill, rather than 
of adequate spiritual leadership, concerned rather 
with secondary issues of marriage, employment and 
education, rather than with the primary issue of life 
and death. Of utmost importance for the task ahead 
is the spiritual counsel that will help men in the 
fighting forces to keep the link unbroken between 
Christian ideals and war’s grim duties. This same 
need is increasingly expressed by sensitive men in 
public office, from the White House to the local police 
department, who shoulder unaccustomed loads with 
more of inner tension than they like to admit. A 
footnote on the need for pastoral ministry is sug- 
gested by the growing problems of morale in the 
Civilian Public Service Camps, where scrupulous 
pacifists are finding it harder to justify their relative 
security, now that friends and classmates are being 
wounded and killed for the sins of society. 




















Relief to victims of war has always drawn heavily 
upon the well-springs of Christian compassion, and 
the churches have taken a major part since 1937 in 
meeting the emergency needs of civilian sufferers. If 
the gifts of American Christians seem disappoint- 
ingly meager, as compared with what the Jewish com- 
munity has done for its refugee blood-brothers, and 
with the response of war-burdened Britain to the ap- 
peal for winter-relief in Russia, the reason is not far 
to seek. The relative lack of response of American 
church people to urgent appeals for help, on a scale 
commensurate with the need, is due in part to the 
multiplicity of appeals coming in quick succession. 
The churches have been confused. It is due in part 
to dilemmas created by the nature of “total war,” 
which makes it impossible, in certain vast areas, to 
hold out hands of mercy without lending material 
aid to our enemies. Most of all, however, it is due to 
the infection of the isolationist spirit which, up to 
December 7, was so fearful of arousing righteous in- 
dignation which might “drag America into war’’ that 
it preferred to seal up (or at least prudently filter) 
the springs of pity. The quick response to the Red 
Cross appeal shows how readily the American heart 
and purse can be opened once such restraints anc 
fears are removed. Whether the church will retain 
its foremost place as an agent of mercy depends now 
upon the boldness of its leaders, and the degree to 
which individual churches make of their war-relief, 
not a “business of giving,” but an act of sympathetic 
imagination by which Americans may share some- 
thing of the burden of those who are “wounded for 
our transgressions.” 

In its priestly work, whether in worship, in pas- 
toral ministry, or in corporate deeds of mercy, a 
church is not “blessing’”’ war as such, but blessing, so 
far as it is used of God, those who must take part in 
war, or bear its heavy blows. In so doing it daily 
confronts the danger, on the one hand of lapsing into 
pious irrelevancy, on the other hand of uncritical ab- 
sorption in the community’s war-effort. To draw the 
line between proper and improper functions is not 
easy. To use church buildings for a blood-donor 
unit of the Red Cross and refuse them for the gather- 
ing of scrap-iron, to use the church as a place of in- 
struction for air-raid wardens but not as a place to 
sell defense bonds, raises an ethical distinction that 
cannot be neatly defined nor consistently defended. 
The essential point of principle is that some line be 
drawn “for Christ’s sake” lest the growing war-pres- 
sures obliterate all moral distinction, and that the 
community recognize the right of the church to draw 
that line, since it is unlikely that any other group will 
TOI Tig Chanel de Tis Prapiatic Rte 

More than might have been expected, the prophetic 
note has been sounded in the churches since America 


entered the war. The nature of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack tempted every preacher, and not only the un- 
scrupulous and sensational pulpiteer, to oversim- 
plify the moral issue. But there has been more of 
moderation than of denunciation. The net influence 
of the churches has been to restrain rather than to 
arouse hysteria, notably in Pacific Coast areas where 
violence against an innocent alien minority is still 
within the range of possibility. The “Father William 
fallacy,” where the minister tries to stand on his head 
for the sake of keeping a strained consistency in his 
attitude to war, has not afflicted many churches. 
Most men who have changed their views have been 
honest enough to say so, or have appeased their con- 
sciences by claiming that the war America is waging 
is more obviously defensive than anyone believed it 
could be (a poor excuse, morally considered, but alas 
all too true!), and that they will therefore reluctantly 
support the national effort. The residual resistance 
of the churches to war, carried over from the era of 
utopian pacifism, will serve at least to check the ris- 
ing demand for revenge and untempered retaliation. 
The chief constructive task of preaching today is 
to undo the damage of long years of skepticism about 
the basic issues of this war. This skepticism, often 
encouraged from pulpits, has proved to be a double- 
edged sword. In laying bare the truth about totali- 
tarian war, as judged by the Christian standard, it 
has cut the nerve of moral effort, and severed the 
arteries of confidence and hope. The result is a mood 
which can only be described as tmpenitent disillusion- 
ment. This mood for the most part is not religious in 
spirit at all, however often it may quote the words of 
Christ. Disillusionment concerning the glories and 
moralities of war is destructive so long as the finger 
of blame is pointed at some other person or group, at 
“the propagandists,” at “the imperialists,” at some 
fascist military clique. Disillusionment indeed is 
often only a sophisticated form of moral evasion. 
Not until a preacher helps to fix responsibility closer 
to the conscience of his hearers does he prepare them 
for that repentance, that “change of heart,” from 
which inner integrity and renewal of life alone can 
spring. To confess the failures of others is a fa- 
miliar and fruitless exercise; to confess our own 
shortcoming is always hard, and honest self-searching 
is obscured by the conventional language of penitence. 
It may be that a whole new vocabulary will be re- 
quired before prophetic preaching can hope to bear 
fruit in “repentance for the remission of sins.” 
Action bold enough to match prophetic preaching 
is less common in the churches, partly because the is- 
sues are so complex. To define and defend the posi- 
tion of minority groups is one way to affirm the 
primacy of principle over pressure, even in war-time. 
The churches have generally given understanding, 
sympathetic respect, and generous material aid, to 











their pacifist members, whether in the Civilian Public 
Service Camps or in the local community. Churches 
have had a unique opportunity to serve as bridges of 
understanding and reconciliation in areas including 
large numbers of enemy aliens, where the maintain- 
ing of personal friendship has helped the morale of 
innocent persons in suspected groups, and where pub- 
lic demonstration and practical expression of good 
will have mitigated brutal and needless injustice. 
Many communities are being poisoned by ugly cur- 
rents of prejudice, fed by underground streams of 


malice, and a church wins respect by standing firmly | 


for fair-dealing toward suspected minorities, within 
the limits prescribed by federal defense authorities. 

The prophetic office of public prayer is especially 
manifest in war-time, exposing the pretensions of 
self-righteousness, and raising basic questions as to 
the nature and moral requirements of prayer itself. 
Prayers of penitence cease to be safe when they begin 
to be specific. Some congregations are discovering 
that in war-time they do not feel penitent at all! 
Prayers “for our enemy as Christ hath taught” are 
met with the charge of unreality or hypocrisy. If 
prayer has not yet raised as many perplexing ques- 
tions in America as in certain other lands, may it not 
be because so many Americans have ceased to take 
prayer seriously at all? And does it not follow that 
a frank facing of the issues of war-time prayer, in 
the light of our best understanding of the nature of 
prayer, might release a tide of spiritual energy to 
match that which accompanied earlier days of crisis, 
from the time of Amos and Augustine to that of 
Luther and Lincoln? 

Much is being made of the role of the local church 
in crystallizing opinion concerning war-aims and 
peace-terms. It is impressive to find men appealing 
to the churches to withstand proposals, already being 
brought forward, for a war of vengeance and a peace 
of retribution. The obvious danger confronting the 
churches, in any popular study of peace aims, is that 
matters will fall into the hands of the utopians, who 
will make of the process a means of escape from 
reality and responsibility. It would be ironical in- 
deed, after America helped to wreck the peace by 
two decades of political and economic irresponsibility, 
if the churches should now tempt her to shirk her 
primary duty to win the war. Only the Pharisees in 
America will presume to cast themselves in the role 
of peace-makers, so long as others are bearing the 
brunt of the struggle. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the duration of the war and the durability of the 
peace depend more upon consecutive thinking done 
during the struggle, provided we win it, than upon 
the mood of ecstatic idealism or of enervated ex- 
haustion at the moment when hostilities cease. 


Three Crucial Questions 


The church will not “bless” this war. No one has 
asked them to do so! But the slogan may itself be- 
come a blessing or a curse to the churches, depending 
upon their answer to three crucial questions: 

1. Can a church do its duty humbly without pre- 
tension to be holier than the warring world? Men 
will give more heed to its word of hope if it sets an 
example of humility, by confessing ways in which it 
has itself helped to cause this war. Craving for 
power and prestige, institutional rivalry infected with 
the commercial spirit, material measures of success, 
divisive loyalties, isolation and withdrawal from 
world responsibility—these brought the war. They 
are found in every church, and it is well to confess it. 
To try to live by an absolute standard will mean cut- 
ting the church off from the men and women it is 
called to serve. But the church can give men an ex- 
ample of how to play a part in the world, and yet 
hold up a standard higher than the world. 

2. Can a church help men and women to see the 
relevance of religion to the issues of war, without 
appearing to make institutional capital out of the 
war? It is hard for people to avoid the extremes of 
hopeless pessimism or of fatuous optimism. Either 
of these two forms of sentimentality will seek in the 
church a pious escape from the path of duty. The 
church will best meet this condition by helping people 
to face reality more squarely in the light of God’s 
judgment, mercy, and grace. 

3. Can a church help men and women to see the 
hopeful elements in the present situation without 
tempting them to utopian dreams? A familiar world 
is disappearing, and a new world will be born, the 
shape of which may be molded by men of Christian 
faith, if the churches offer leadership, inspiration, 
and channels of practical action. 

Even if a church is true to its Gospel, there is no 
assurance that it will survive, in any recognizable 
form, the whirlwind which is sweeping so many insti- 
tutions into the discard. But there is a chance, still 
more greatly to be prized, that the true “church 
within the churches” may be used of God as a lens to 
focus His judgments for men to see, and as a vessel 
to lift to the lips of a despairing mankind the cup of 
hope from which men may take refreshing, and find 
life inwardly renewed. 





In response to many requests we have been signing our 
editorials in recent issues with the initials of their au- 
thors. Our journal is a cooperative enterprise to which 
the members of the Editorial Board contribute editorials. 
This identification of the author of the editorial does not 
mean that the Board is not in agreement with the senti- 
ments of the editorial. 

We should be glad to hear from our readers whether 
they prefer to have the editorials completely anonymous 
or identified in this fashion. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Santa Barbara Ministers Farewell to Japanese 


Seventeen Santa Barbara ministers, representing fif- 
teen churches in Santa Barbara, have addressed the fol- 
lowing open letter to “our loyal Japanese neighbors and 
our neighbors of Japanese parentage.” 

“We wish to express publicly our regret that it has 
been deemed necessary to have you removed from this 
neighborhood. This seems to be one of the unforunate 
but unavoidable necessities of war. You leave Santa 
Barbara with our sincere sympathy and best wishes. 

“For two generations you have been a valuable in- 
fluence in our community. By your industry, intelligence, 
friendliness and sincerity you have won the respect and 
love of your neighbors. You have added greatly to our 
resources and to our moral and religious culture. The 
tragedy of a war between our country and Japan which 
is not of your making nor of your choosing makes it 
necessary that we be separated for a time, but we assure 
you that our friendship has not been disturbed. We share 
alike the feeling that this war has been brought upon us 
by forces beyond our control but we mutually resolve 
that it will not be permitted to shatter our fellowship. 

“We are deeply appreciative of the generous and pa- 
triotic way in which you are accepting this enforced 
evacuation. You are a challenge to the rest of us, and 
we pray that our necessary sacrifices may be made in 
the same fine spirit. 

“As you leave this community you carry with you our 
best wishes, our prayers, and our continued good will. 
May God keep you safe and return you to us unharmed 
in body, mind and spirit.” 

The letter was signed by ministers of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Christian, Episcopal, Evangelical Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarian and other churches 
of Santa Barbara. 


Italian Fascists Oppose Catholicism 


A real propaganda war between the Vatican and the 
Italian Fascists has broken out over a Vatican broadcast 
to Spain. This broadcast, critical of Nazism, has 
prompted Signor Farinacci to give up the attitude of 
pretended sympathy for Catholicism and to come into 
the open with his attacks on Catholicism in his Regime 
Fascista. Among other statements, he declares: 

“The hostility of the Vatican to the Third Reich is 
only due to the defensive attitude of the National So- 
cialist regime in forcing the church to remain within her 
own sphere and to abstain from politics. In the liberal 
Germany of 1933 the church had great influence which 
was equally harmful to the State and to the spiritual in- 
terests of the Catholic clergy. When the church was 
obliged to abstain from politics it declared itself perse- 
cuted... . The Vatican did not hesitate to take up the 
campaign of international Judaism which is hypocritical 
enough to maintain that National Socialism hates Chris- 
tians and Jews alike.” 

The article concludes by accusing the Vatican of re- 


maining silent about persecutions in Russia and of join- 
ing with the Soviets just as it once joined unbelievers 
against Christian princes, and declares that for political 
purposes the Vatican would be willing to “join the devil 
himself.” 


On Re-Christianizing Germany 


Writing in the Christian Fellowship in War-Time, 
organ of the German-British Christian Fellowship, the 
Reverend W. Karle, one of the refugee pastors in 
Britain, speaks of the prospects of the “re-Christianiza- 
tion of the German people,” and points out that the task 
is not the same as preaching the gospel to a people who 
have never heard it. He quotes Hebrews:10: “For if we 
sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth there remaineth no more sacrifice of sins but a 
certain looking for of judgment and fiery indignation,” 
but he concludes that this judgment belongs to God and 
“does not remove our responsibility to do the utmost to 
re-Christianize the German people.” 

He rejects the project of sending a kind of missionary 
force to Germany because the “German people will resent 
missionaries from victorious nations.” He thinks that the 
refugee pastors, though many will undoubtedly return to 
Germany, will not be the real missionaries either, because 
most of them left Germany because of the anti-Semitism 
of the Nazis, and this attitude will not have vanished into 
thin air when the power of the Nazis is broken. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that the re-Christianization of Ger- 
many will be primarily the task and duty of the church 
in Germany, that is, that part of the church “which has 
not betrayed of Christ to the worldly power.” 


The Situation in Norway 


The Norwegian legation has obtained information 
about an interview between Bishop Berggrav and Major 
Quisling. The Nazi Premier sought to implicate the 
Bishop in the formation of the Administrative council 
which assumed control of the nation after the departure 
of the King. Bishop Berggrav has a letter in his pos- 
session from the former German ambassador in Oslo, 
requesting the formation of such a council. The Nazis 
are trying to force the Bishop to yield up this letter so 
that they may interpret the formation of the council as 
treason against the German state. 

The Bishop accused Quisling of falsifying his resigna- 
tion so that it could be interpreted as a dismissal. Failing 
in his purpose to come into the possession of the coveted 
letter, the Premier declared that Bishop Berggrav was a 
traitor who deserved to be beheaded. The Bishop an- 
swered: “Well, here I am.” 

The Nazis are having difficulty in finding clerics to 
take the place of the resigned Bishops. Practically all 
religious organizations of the country have declared their 
solidarity with the Bishops. The church continues to be 
the backbone of anti-Nazi sentiment. But the teachers 
of Norway are standing equally firm. 
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Dutch Christianity Draws on the Past 


At a commemorative service held in Leyden, in mem- 
ory of the relief of that town in 1574, a sermon was 
preached which vividly portrays the way in which the 
Dutch church draws upon the Christian faith in this 
hour, and in which it relates past history to the present. 
It is safe to say that the history of the Dutch fight against 
Spanish oppression in the sixteenth century is a spring 
of inspiration for the present task. 

The text of the Sermon was significantly II Corin- 
thians 1, 10: “God who delivered us from so great a 
death and doth deliver us, in whom we trust that he will 
yet deliver us.” 

About past history the preacher said: “. . . Would it 
not be better to give up at last, this arduous fight ? Would 
it not be far better to surrender, or at least to negotiate 
with the enemy, who indeed reigned supremely? That 
was the temptation into which so many tried to allure 
the town. They were, for that matter, the sneaks. They 
represented only a very small group of the population ; 
only, it was a group that was responsible for an im- 
mense uproarious tumult; a handful of mean-spirited 
traitors, who on the boundary-line of two worlds, did not 
know their place and who willingly made themselves the 
ready tools of the enemy. Frequently the sneaks ad- 
dressed the citizens with grandiloquent words, with cun- 
ningly devised letters and writings, just to blind them 
with their very lies. Well then, so they wrote, is it not 
true that this Prince of Orange brought about only hun- 
ger and misery in this town, continuing as he is, his re- 
sistance? Indeed, they wrote, these very Spaniards only 
came to liberate and to rescue. The sneaks did not under- 
stand, that the people could be so unwise, as to let them- 
selves in for so much misery. But indeed, if they did not 
want to be advised, the big armies would come, and then 
the sneaks would start a song of praise in honor of the 
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enormous strength and vehement power of the Spaniards. 
First they flattered, then they threatened. The Leydeners 
gave them a patient hearing, but they did not walk into 
the trap. They had a good memory: they thoroughly 
knew what it meant when the Spaniards came along just 
to deliver and to rescue.” 

This past history is related to present history in the 
following manner: “. . . If ever we should gratefully re- 
member this, then it is now the time to do so. For, once 
more our people is a people in distress. Again, we live 
in the midst of overwhelming and terrible dangers. Once 
more our people finds itself involved in a decisive crisis 
of its history, as it seldom encountered before. And 
again, this above all will be the main point at issue with 
our people, whether also in future the Church will be 
permitted to preach the Gospel in liberty and whether 
the Government will be a righteous Government, servant 
of God and attached to Him. The one thing, our people 
needs in the midst of so many dangers, is the undaunted 
and unrestrained preaching of the Gospel of Christ Jesus 
in accordance with Scripture. And here, we say enough, 
if we do pronounce that there is a profound anxiety in 
our hearts concerning this most glorious treasure: the 
freedom of the Church; the liberty to live according to 
the Word of God.” 


Conscientious Objectors Want Important Work 


The camp paper of the conscientious objectors’ camp, 
maintained by the Quakers at Cooperstown, New York, 
contains an interesting article in which the writer ob- 
jects to the type of work which the objectors are doing. 
He does not regard “playing nursemaid to pine trees” 
as work of “national importance.” He declares, “there is 
discontent in this camp as well as in other camps,” be- 
cause the work is not regarded as significant. He asks, 
“Why not have CPS camps in the South building rammed 
earth homes for some of the thousands of families who 
have needed new homes since the turn of the century ?” 


Aid to Orphaned Missions 


The most recent figures received from the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council show that since the beginning 
of the war more than $1,541,000 has been contributed for 
missions which are cut off from their home countries. 
These figures are minimum amounts because it is impos- 
sible to place a financial value on much of the assistance 
which is given by societies and missionaries to distressed 
neighboring missions. The largest contribution has come 
from the United States, namely, $1,360,000. Sweden has 
given $45,000, Great Britain $36,000, Canada $29,000, 
South Africa $18,000, Norway $8,000, Switzerland $6,000, 
Australia $4,700. It is remarkable to find that a number 
of countries which are considered as mission fields have 
also given important contributions. Thus India has given 
$11,000, China $4,400, the Congo $4,000 and Syria $2,200. 


Author in This Issue 


1-43rjpe Reverend Theodore Hume is pastor of the Clare- 


mont Congregational Church, Claremont, California. His 
article is the first of three on the local church and the 
war. 
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